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viously untried is a just ground of secure confidence, of which
he cites as a nearly perfect example the key to a cryptogram.1
10.  Whewell and Jevons furnished logicians with a store-
house   of examples derived  from the practice of  scientists.
Jevons, partly anticipated by Laplace, made  an important
advance   when  he   emphasised   the   close   relation   between
Induction and Probability.   Combining insight and error, he
spoilt brilliant suggestions by erratic and atrocious arguments.
His application of Inverse Probability to the inductive problem
is crude and fallacious, but the idea which underlies it is
substantially good.   He, too, made explicit the  element of
Analogy, which Mill, though he constantly employed it, had
seldom called by its right name.   There are few books, so
superficial in argument yet suggesting so much truth, as Jevons's
Principles of Science.
11.  Modern text-books on Logic all contain their chapters on
Induction, but contribute little to the subject.   Their recogni-
tion of Mill's inadequacy renders their exposition, which, in spite
of criticisms, is generally along his lines, nerveless and confused.
Where Mill is clear and offers a solution,  they, confusedly
criticising, must withhold one.   The best of them, Sigwart and
Venn, contain criticism and discussion which is interesting, but
constructive theory is lacking.   Hitherto Hume has been master
only to be refuted in the mannei of Diogenes or Dr. Johnson.
1 Letter to Conring, 19th March 1678.